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. admirable value. Its theorising 
is reasoned, its account of the work 
of the English companies ; 
compyrehenswe, its 64 illustrations 
excellent.” —The Observer 

«<a handsome volume likely to 
enhance the balletomane. It will make 
the madness comprehensible.’ —Dai/y 
Sketch 

“There is... too much writing about 
ballet with a defimtely partisan bias. 
Miss Williamson’s book, however, is 
a welcome one... cvitical .. . well 
writien . .. objective.”’—T he Listener 
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CLAIM YOUR RIGHT 
TO A PERFECT VOICE 


Opera’ singers and_ public 
singers first learn to control 
and develop their voices. By 
the daily practice of a few 
SILENT home exercises you 
can develop a speaking and 
singing voice of great volume, 
purity and range of tone. The 
success of the Reid System will 
amaze you. It corrects and per- 
manently cures stammering, faulty 
articulation and other impediments 
of speech. An inspiring. book, 
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A muff, a tight-fitting basque 
jacket and a soft, curling fringe 
on the forehead—and it is easy 
to recapture the enchantment 
of Renoir’s Paris. This was 
an elegant age—when the soft 
tones in make-up were all- 
important—as they are to-day 


if we are to achieve the new 


look. 
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THEATRE WORLD 


returning to the theatre after eight years in pictures, will play 


ie two varying roles in Terence Rattigan’s two new short plays, 
Kric which open in the West End in mid-September, after a short 

provincial tour. In The Browning Version, a serious play, 
Portman Portman plays a disillusioned schoolmaster: in Harlequinade, a 


farce with a theatrical setting, he plays a self-centred actor 
manager. In both plays Mary Ellis is seen as his wife. This 
unique double bill is presented by Stephen Mitchell and produced 

by Peter Glenville, with decor by Paul Sheriff, ~ ; 
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and unnecessary effort. 
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FREW could have foreseen the tremendous 
success of Hugh Ross Williamson’s 

adaptation of Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, which filled Covent Garden for its all 
“too short season from 19th to 31st July. 
- Sir Malcolm Sargent arranged the music 
“which included many lovely passages from 
‘Bach, and directed the Covent Garden 
orchestra and chorus on the first night. 
Ralph Reader produced the play and the 
‘triumph of the occasion was the fact that, 
what might easily have been a mere 
pageant with interpolated ballet and music, 
proved to be a- most moving piece of theatre 
“in which Bunyan’s noble language received 
‘its due emphasis and the story of Christian’s 
pilgrimage through life retained its ageless 
quality. 

The splendid company included Robert 
Speaight (Christian), Barry Jones (Hopeful), 
Frank Pettingell (Talkative), Jack Hawkins 
(Faithful), Hugh Miller (Lord Hate-Good), 
Baliol Holloway (Worldly Wiseman), Eric 
“Maturin (The Interpreter) and Abraham 
‘Sofaer (Evangelist). 
_ The best possible use was made of the vast 
stage, and the scenes in Vanity Fair, on the 
Delectable Mountains, and the final scene 
before the Celestial City were magnificently 
conceived. The Metropolitan Ballet Com- 
“pany were responsible for the several 
‘delightful ballets. The production was, of 
“course, arranged to coincide with the 
“Lambeth Conference and was sponsored by 
The Daily Telegraph in aid of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, which is 
‘commemorating its 250th anniversary. The 
“presence of some 230 bishops on the opening 
“night was a pleasant reversal of history 
‘when one recalls Bunyan’s own story! 

The Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet de 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


Monte Carlo began its season at the Opera 
House on 2nd August, and on 30th August 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet will commence their 
season at the Edinburgh Festival, where 
Margot Fonteyn, Robert Helpmann and 
Moira Shearer will be appearing with the 
company. 

In the West End several plays have been ~ 
withdrawn in the last week or so, including 
Wonders Never Cease (Comedy), Written 
for a Lady (Garrick), and Ambassador 
Extraordinary (Aldwych). - 

Other shows produced too late for review 
include Corn in Egypt by Gordon Glennon 
at the Boltons (22nd July); No Trees in the 
Street by Ted Willis, St. James’s> (27th 
July); A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Open 


. Air Theatre (28th July); and The Glass 


Menagerie by Tennessee Williams at the 
Haymarket, (28th July). 

At the Arts Theatre on 38rd August 
Tartuffe was added to the Festival of Inter- 
national Comedy and Drama. 

Famous international revue stars continue 
to brighten the programmes at the Casino 
and Palladium. Certainly the latter has 
made a corner in famous American person- 
alities of late, ever since the Danny Kaye 
season took London by storm, the most 
recent visitor being popular Jack Benny. 
But, happily, the Palladium found room a 
few weeks back for some of our own music 
hall old-timers. The whole of the second 
half of the programme was devoted to old 
favourites like Ella Shields, Nellie Wallace, 
Gertie Gitana, G. H. Elliott, Billy Danvers 
and Randolph Sutton. Not even Edgar 
Bergen and Frank Marlowe from America 
could outshine these old-timers, each of 
whom had more than enough personality to 
fill that vast theatre. ES: 
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“The Brontes”—SI. James 8, 15th June. 

“Crime Passionel”—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
16th June. 

“Lady Must Sell’—Chepstow, leth June. 

“A la Carte”’—Savoy, 17th June. 

“Cage Me a Peacock’’—Strand, 18th June. 

John V. Trevor—St. Martin’s, 24th June. 

‘A Man Must Die”’—Chepstow, 29th June. 

“The Rivals’—St. James’s, 29th June. 

“Ambassador Extraordinary’—Aldwych, 30th 


June. 
“Georgia Story’—New Lindsey, 1st July. 
‘Juno and the Paycock” — Embassy, 5th 
July. 


“King John’—Open Air, 6th July. 
“People Like Us”—Wyndhams, 6th July. 
‘‘Rosmersholm’’—Arts, 8th July. 

“Too True to be Good’—Arts, 13th July. 
“Hamlet’—St. James's, 13th July. 


“Travellers Must be Content” — Chepstow, 
15th July. 


“The Brontes” 

IKE all plays that depict people whose 

names are household words, Alfred 
Sangster’s The Brontés fails as signally as 
Madame Tussaud to make them appear 
alive. The writer who shall produce for us 
all the Brontés plus Thackeray and G. H. 
Lewes must have something of their genius 
and a complete understanding of their 
characters. To show only the exteriors of 
these people makes them appear ordinary, 
which they could not have been. They 
would not be suitable subjects for a play if 
they were. S 

The only character to whose conduct the 
author provides a clue is old Patrick Bronté, 
a steadfast egotist devoting his life to its 
prolongation. 
understandably, it is the best played. I saw 
the author in the part many years ago but 
Charles Sewell’s masterly performance in 
this revival eclipses that recollection. 

The play does not help towards an under- 
standing of any of the Bronté children. In 
particular, the part of Emily is poorly 
written. There is a faint suggestion of 
abnormality about the drawing of Emily but 
it is too dim for the players to work on. 
Micheline Patton does all that could be done 
with her material. Bramwell is  feebly 
played. He was a contemptible creature 
but for stage purposes he should be rather 
magnified. The young man is brought home 
drunk. » A certain degree of incoherence in 
his speech might be expected. What we get 
is inaudibility. The gross and elementary 
fault of dropping the voice before the end 


As it is the best written, so, ° 


of an utterance is shared occasionally by) 
other members of the company. 
_ As presented, Charlotte’s victory in the: 
conflict with Emily, who was opposed to) 
publication, seems perfunctory rather than 
convincing. This placid Charlotte endures} 
much but on this occasion Sheila Mullin) 
might excusably rouse herself to a more: 
dominant attitude, for Emily would never 
have been touched by mere argumentative 
pleading. So sleek a Nicholls as Geoffrey 
Wearing portrays would perhaps have been | 
an object of ‘wonder to Haworth villagers 
but he speaks and acts with sensitivity and 
the touching final scene is safe in his hands. 
The settings, designed by the producer, 
Geoffrey Ost, are pleasing and imaginatively | 
stimulating. H.G.M 


‘Crime Passionel ” 


OF all the: Sartre plays London has seen 

this is by far the most compelling. Both 
as to construction and content Crime 
Passionel is clear-cut and unambiguous, and 
though set in an imaginary Central 
European country in 1945, its message is 
for all representatives of modern misguided 
man, of any time and place. 

At this particular moment, however, the 
play most faithfully holds up the mirror to 
the complex European situation, and should 
be seen by all who wonder whither this mad 
age is heading. 

The young, intellectual Hugo, the assassin 


‘who cannot fit murder into his philosophy, 


is brilliantly portrayed by Michael Gough, a 
young actor we are likely to see much more 
of, and as Jessica, his young wife, Joyce 
Redman gives a most polished performance, 
cleverly indicating the half sophistication, 
half naiveté of this unusual femme fatale. 
Roger Livesey’s Hoederer, the revolutionary 
leader, whose views are too liberal for his 
fellows, gives a truly magnificent portrayal 
of incorruptible single-mindedness and 
strength of character. It is the contrast 
between the Hamlet-like Hugo and this man 
of action that finally produces the note of 
futility—the modern equivalent of X=O— 
which the play emphasises. 

Other members of the cast who. give 
splendid performances include Yvonne 
Coulette as a fanatical member of the party, 
Brian Carey, Max Brimmell and Julian 
Randall as Hoederer’s bodyguard; Raymond 
Westwell, Humphrey Heathcote and Gunnar 
Hafsten as revolutionaries, and Ernest Clark 
and William Sherwood representing the 
opposed political interests of the country. 

The play is in Kitty Black’s translation 
and Peter Glenville directs. (At the Garrick 
Basil Sydney appears as Hoederer.) F-S. 


“People 
Like 
Us 9° 


A dramatic 
moment from <Act 
III of Frank Vos- 
per’s moving play 
at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. The play, 
inspired by the 
tragic Thompson— 
Bywaters murder 
case, was pre- 
viously banned by 
the Lord Chamber- 
lain. In this scene 
are Kathleen 
Michael as Ethel, 
and Robert Flem- 
yng as_ Rowlie 
Bateson. 


(Picture by 
Heuston-Rogers) 


“Lady Must Sell” 


Hi URFORD Janes’ new comedy, Lady 
Must Sell, proved a pleasant little play, 
full of sincerity and humour. The scanty 
plot was left very much in the hands of two 
juvenile players and Andrew Sachs and Jean 
Kendall took their opportunities and acquit- 
ted themselves well. As their vaguely-drawn 
mother, Mary Williams, remembered for an 
impressive performance in Frank Vosper’s 
People Like Us at this theatre in 1945, 
appeared wonderfully natural and sympa- 
thetic. The play’s success as entertainment 
owed a lot to two minor characters; a vulgar 
plutocrat who priced everything and a police 
inspector with no imagination and many 
amusing mannerisms. Beatrice Rowe and 
John Harvey in these two parts supplied all 
that was required, modestly, generously and 
delightfully. H.GEM: 


“A La Carte” 


FRERBAPS one expected a little too much 
, of this new Alan Melville revue and was 
accordingly certain to be disappointed. Be 
that as it may, the show seemed to lack 
cohesion, and though on the second night 
several items had already been cut, the 
revue was over-lengthy. 

- However, with the irrepressible Hermione 
Baddeley and Henry Kendall in the lead, a 
number of bright and hilarious items were 
inevitable. One recalls with gratitude 
Hermione’s Indian squaw whose pale-faced 
papoose betrays all too certainly its mother’s 


indiscretion; and her Queen to Henry 
Kendall’s Prince in the skit on Hamlet. 
These two also have some amusing moments 
in ‘‘Edward,’’ the over-long parody on 
Edward, My Son, and, as Lady Wanton 
Malpractice and Sir Solemnity Sourpuss, 
they make fine sport of Restoration drama, 
with particular reference to the current pro- 
duction of The Relapse. The rest of the 
company work hard to equal the brilliance 
of these two superb revue artists, but 
though the dance items by Cappella and 
Patricia are oustanding, they, like the 
French songs sung by Marcel Le Bon, tend 
to hold up proceedings. Norman Marshall 
produces, the music is by Charles Zwar, and 
decor, dresses and, dances by William 
Chappell. EES: 


“Cage Me a Peacock” 


NOEL Langley’s witty satire on ‘the 
Lucrece legend has been _ rendered 
irresistible entertainment in Eve Lynd’s 
musical setting at the Strand. Very rarely, 
too, in an intimate musical show of this 
kind, has such appeal been made to the 
visual sense. The costumes and scenery, 
which have been designed by Berkeley 
Sutcliffe, are in exquisite taste, and some of 
the scenes, notably the ballet scene in the 
first Aict and the tent of Collatinus and 
Lucrece’s boudoir in the 2nd Act, are 
positively breath-taking. 
Yolande Donlan has a part after her own 
heart as Althea, alias Lucrece, the—accord- 


Mai Bacon as Volumnia and Yolande Donlan as 
Lucrece in Noel Langley’s delightful musical play, 
% Cage Me A Peacock, at the Strand Theatre. 
(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


ing to Mr. Langley — far from virtuous 
consort of Tarquinius and Collatinus. Simon 
Lack as the former warrior, and Ballard 
Berkeley as the latter bully, are nicely con- 
trasted, while as a most unusual and 
captivating Greek Chorus 
(Cassandra) and Bill O’Connor (Mercury) 
provide many of the high-spots. The ballet 
(with David Paltenghi as choreographer and 
chief dancer), is always entrancing and 
relevant. Charles Hickman has devised and 
directed the show with a real eye for its 
intimate character. 

Cage Me A Peacock is definitely the show 
for a sophisticated night out. Isigsk 


John V. Trevor 


T HE form of entertainment presented by 

John V. Trevor was devised when he was 
playing to troops in the Middle East. It 
consists of a recital of a play or story 
dramatically, the speaker changing from one 
character to another as required with minor 
costume adjustments. It was not rarely 
practised in lecture halls in the Jast century. 
I heard a tolerable abstract of Macbeth 
given in this way by Mr. Trevor, for which 
people who had no other means of getting 
acquainted with the play would certainly be 
grateful. Indeed, the St. Martin’s audience 
seemed quite pleased. On the American and 
Colonial tour now planned the performance 
should be very well received. Design in 


Linda Gray 


Brocade has been written by Mr. Trevor for 

performance by shimself and his rendering” 

of it probably could not be bettered. 
H.G.M. 


“A Man Must Die” 


yX 1777, a clergyman was hung for forgery, 

in spite of the jury’s recommendation to 
mercy, backed by two petitions from mote 
than 23,000 persons. Since then the danger 
of a violent death by enemy action or civil 
transport has been extended to every 
inhabitant of Great Britain. At the present 
time, we have several homicidal maniacs at 
large and an active and numerous criminal 
class. Robbery with violence is of daily 
occurrence and murder is not infrequent. 
All this considered, it is a little droll to be 
forced by the skill of a dramatist to pretend 
for a whole evening that there is something 
abominably shocking in the arbitrary cur- 
tailment of one human existence of whatever 
quality. 

Felicity Douglas, in her new play, A Man 
Must Die, puts forward the popular argu- 
ment that there are degrees of maleficence - 
in murder, and her murderer is a man whose 
only fault and stain would seem to be — 
that he was too efficient in self-defence. | 
Immediately before arrest, he has a chance > 
encounter with a rising actor, who is so 
absorbed in his new part, which is that of | 
a man tried and sentenced for murder, that 
he is ignorant of the police news. The hunted — 
slayer and the actor discover that they were — 
born in the self-same hour on the self-same 
day. This knowledge puts a mystical seal 
upon a mutual attraction they had 
experienced. Thenceforward the story is the - 
actor’s, who suffers a ‘‘Corsican Brother” 
complex so severe that in the end, when the 
man under sentence is reprieved, the actor 
is found to have hanged himself. The play. 
is too romantic to be accepted as an argu- 
ment against capital punishment but the 
simulated emotions of interested persons 
under the ordeal of pity and suspense may | 
have effect. 

In the part of the too highly-strung actor, — 
who lives his part to the death, the author 
is well served by John Bailey. This is by | 


far the pee. part in the play. It is, 
indeed, two parts in one. John Bailey is 
entirely convincing. H. G:M=> 4} 


“Whe Rivals” 


J[1_would seem there is a tradition in 

Birmingham affecting the production of) 
classical plays. The decision to produce| 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, in modern dress has| 
this old habit to explain it. Neither this nor) 
the artistic result justifies it. It is an | 
egregious example of fooling about with a 
classic. Even complete failure to keep) 
within the ill-chosen convention has not 
daunted these grim traditionalists. By the 


(Continued on page 10) 


' COVENT GARDEN 


Markova-Dolin Season 
ARELY has Covent Garden experienced 
so electric a first night as that which 
_recently welcomed Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin back to this country in Giselle 
after an absence of nine years in America. 
Could they hold their own with the new 
generation of dancers that had arisen in their 
absence? The Sadler’s Wells Company now 
boasted such fine artists as Margot Fonteyn, 
Beryl Grey, Moira Shearer, Alexis Rassine 
and Michael Somes, whose names meant 
nothing in 1939. Recently France has sent 
us a number of distinguished dancers—Nina 
Vyroubova, Yvette Chauvire, Renée Jean- 
maire, Roland Petit and Jean Babilée. 
Though thefe were -loyal friends in the 
house, reputations were at stake, making 
the occasion a major ordeal such as few 
_ dancers have been called upon to face. 
Frenzied applause greeted their final cur- 
tain—that thunder only heard on historic 
occasions at the opera house. Both Markova 
and Dolin had never been seen to better 
advantage. It was not necessary to make 
excuses for them, or to wish the younger 
generation had seen them ten years earlier. 
They were obviously two of the greatest 
.dancers of our time, now at the peak of their 
careers. Their ballet partnership is of such 
long standing that it has developed that 
same telepathic quality which is a feature 
of the team-work of the Lunts in the 
theatre. The merest gesture of one dancer 
finds a reflection in the other. Their con- 
fidence in each other is something to marvel 
at—a miracle rarely experienced outside the 
music hall, where trapeze artists take the 
breath away by the trust they place in each 
other. Rarely do dancers have the good 
fortune to partner each other almost 
exclusively for more than a generation. 
Markova’s Giselle is still one of the great 
balletic characterisations within living 
memory. It is never used as a vehicle to 
display her dancing technique. The sim- 
plicity of the mad scene heightens the 
pathos, while the second act transfigures her 
into a vision as ethereal as any lithograph 
of Grisi or Taglioni. A pure inner flame 
burns throughout, so that we are ever con- 
scious of the tragic Giselle rather than the 
expert ballerina. Though Giselle is a 
character created by the choreographer, and 
not by the dramatist, she is, when danced 
by Markova, as real to us as Juliet or 
Ophelia. Dolin’s Albrecht is an aristocrat 
to the finger-tips and one of the most 
exciting performances given by a male 
dancer in London for many a long day. 
For the first time in her career Markova 
danced Princess Aurora in the full-length 
version of The Sleeping Beauty. Ideally 
partnered by Dolin, whose unselfish team- 
work called for a special laurel wreath, these 
dancers made the pas de deux in the last 


Maurice Seymour 


MARKOVA in Les Sylphides. 
act a marvel of visual beauty and technical 


efficiency. After a lapse of thirteen years 
Markova danced Odette and Odile in Le Lac 


des Cygnes, with Dolin showing her to 
perfection in the adages. A breathless silence 
pervaded the house when, an exquisite 
other-worldly vision in black and gold, she 
executed the technical fireworks of the Odile 
scene with effortless ease. . Flesh and bones 
keemed incapable of producing such fluid 
grace. 

Dolin brought all his old fire to the part 
of Satan in Job, and together they were 
admirably suited to the poetic dreaming of 
Les Sylphides. Their appearances have been 
more successful than any other ballet season 
since the war. They have given the younger 
generation a taste of that magic, style and 
authority which belonged to the Russian 
Ballet in its palmiest days—the days when 
Diaghileff counted himself lucky to have 
youngsters of the calibre of Markova and 
Dolin to support Karsavina and Spessivt-- 
seva who brought the glitter and glory of 
Petersburg in the West. E.J. 


N 13th July Moira Shearer delighted her many 

admirers at Covent Garden with her first per- 
formance as Giselle. Though lacking the depth of 
interpretation revealed by Margot Fonteyn and 
Markova, Miss Shearer’s rendering was wholly 
delightful and emphasised the rapid progress this 
young dancer has made in the last year. 
_ A wider public will also be seeing her in The Red 
Shoes, the new British technicolour film, in which 
there are some astonishingly beautiful dance 
sequences and a further demonstration of Miss 
Shearer’s gifts as one of our loveliest and most 
talented young dancers. 


obvious device of a fancy-dress ball, the 
characters are pushed into Georgian cos- 
tumes after the second interval. If a 
convention cannot be maintained, it is not 
the right convention. To change it during 
performance is artistic ruin. If the thing 
needed demonstration, we now know the 
superior fitness ‘of Sheridan’s dress to 
Sheridan’s dialogue. 

There are many amusing incongruities; a 
scene-shifter in running shorts, a policeman 
blowing his whistle, a flirtatious Salvationist 
with her hair loose and a lot of funny busi- 
ness with a telephone-box. In old comedy 
such solecisms, however ingenious, are hard 
to condone, for Sheridan’s work has a finer 
énd in view than the exploitation of what 
is merely absurd. 

The effect on the characters of the drastic 
post-dating of the action is interesting and 
various. On the whole, the Absolutes best 
bear translation as, being Absolutes, they 
would. Ninian Brodie is convincing as the 
kind of irascible old boy with whom a 
certain stylisation of behaviour has become 
second nature. Malcolm Farquhar as his 
son has a_ delightful stolidity. Alan 
Macnaughton is a rather subtle and 
rarefied Bob Acres. Robin Bailey makes 
a faultless Faulkland. He has a face 
that relays thought and flatters us into 
thinking we are thought-readers. Mrs. 
Malaprop is admittedly more plausible than 
usual. Rosamund Burne does very well and 
makes her acceptable as a human being as 
well as a ‘‘perfect hoot.’’ Gwen Cherrell 
and Dorothy Wheatley are pleasant enough 
in both styles as Lydia and Julia. 


H.G.M. 


“Ambassador Extraordinary” 


THE author of Now Barabbas and The 

Chiltern Hundreds, certainly did not 
pull off the hat trick with this political tragi- 
comedy. The idea of a visitor from Mars 
threatening the world with total extinction 
by means of a positive cascade of that 
planet’s de-moded atom bombs, if we—the 
protagonists on earth—don’t settle our 
differences, is a promising one, but perhaps 
only a Shaw or a Bridie could have trans- 
lated it imto palatable theatre fare. 


As it is, Mr. Douglas Home relied far too 
much on the inherently funny situation 
created by the British Foreign Secretary and 
his family wearing bearskins for a dinner 
assignation with the Martian, who of course 
eventually arrives in full evening dress. This 
joke fell embarrassingly flat, and we were 
left with far too much pedestrian talk on 
politics and far too much emphasis on the 
Martian’s unconventional ideas of love- 
making. It was not the fault of Raymond 
Lovell, Jacques Berthier, Jane Baxter, Iris 
Hoey and the others in the cast, that the 
play found an early demise. 1S), 
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' Ambassador Extraordinary was followed 
at the Aldwych by Alan Melville’s 
Jonathan, on 30th July. 


“Georgia Story” 


I N Georgia Story, Constance Cox has 

created an excellently theatrical play 
out of what Sydney Smith called the 
‘painful hallucination’ of Fanny Kemble’s 
American marriage. It is mounted with 
admirable taste in Richard Lake’s decor and 
acted with much feeling by a company that 
could not be bettered. Situation succeeds 
situation and what may be called the 
shallows of interest are as enjoyable as the 
moments of excitement. The drama is a 
personal one and wisely no attempt has been 
made to develop it into an anti-slavery 
tract. Nobody advocates slavery to-day, 
and it is rather a mental shake-up to listen 
to the talk of civilised people in Georgia who 
take slavery for granted. Fanny Kemble is 
the only English character and the only 
person in the play who is shocked at the 
slaves’ living conditions. She has married 
Pierce Butler, who owns 700 slaves, and has 
lived with him for four years and has borne 
him two children before her husband brings 
her to the plantation. Presumably she had 
not inquired how their income was derived? 
Few people do, so long as they get it. When 
she discovers the plight of the 700, she 
assumes that the Overseer must have been 
slack or wicked during her husband’s 
absence. It is at length made cruelly clear 
to her that Butler knew and was untroubled. 
Fanny embarks upon a war against the 
Overseer and the slave-owning interésts 
single-handed, doing harm to the few slaves 
she takes special pains over and no good at 
all. Her husband, with whom she is repre- 
sented as being deeply in love, while he pro- 
tests that “‘black trash’’ are fundamentally 
different from white people, adopts similar 
methods to break Fanny’s spirit to those 
always used against the slaves. She bears 
much humiliation and does not leave him 
until she finds him guilty of an act wholly 
unconnected with the slave question but 
having a direct bearing upon their personal 
relationship. 


Yvonne Mitchell is enchanting and very 
moving as Fanny.  MHer acting is itself a 
tribute to Fanny’s memory. Manning 
Wilson makes Butler a real person and no 
monster. The Overseer is finely played by 
Oliver Burt. Leonard Sachs by sheer sin- 
cerity keeps an unlikely character—a painter 
—well in the story. Francis de Wolff makes 
a most picturesque figure of the planter, 
Ellsworth. Joyce Souness gives finish to a 
rather melodramatic mademoiselle. Edric 
Connor and Louise Toummavoh claim sym- 
pathy in the very necessary persons of two 
house slaves. H.G. 


(Continued on page 12) 


HELEN HAYES 


the famous American actress. makes her first A i j i 
t gen CRS S he : A charming study of Miss Gillmore as she appears 
Bprcatanioe - caine stage in John Gielgud’s in Arthur Miller's prize-winning play, All ‘Ma Sons, 
ake sp he 8 OE ae ee wich transferred some weeks ago from the Iyric, 
d ay < a smi 2 De i i Y 
Fr ee oe nc ammersmith, to spo (Picture by Angus 


MICHAEL GOUGH HELEN CHRISTIE 


Mr. Gough made a Helen Christie as she appears in Arthur Macrae’s 
delightful comedy, Traveller s Joy, which is directed 


smith, and West End audiences will have another by Richard Bird at the Criterion Theatre. Miss 


as Hugo in Crime Passionel. 
big impression in this role at the Lyric, Hammer- 


him in the Jean-Paul Sartre Christie is rapidly making a name for herself as 
4th one of our most talented young actresses. (Picture 
1 by Houston-Rogers.) 


opportunity of seeing 3 
play when it transfers to the Garrick on 
August. (Picture by Angus McBean.) 


New Shows of the Month (Continued) 


“ Juno and Paycock” 


GLASGow Unity Theatre prolonged ae 

season with a remarkably satisfactory 
production of Sean O’Casey’s masterpiece, 
Juno and the Paycock. Scotch playwrights 
have been unable to keep Scotch actors 
fully supplied with home produce and the 
‘Glasgow Unity Theatre have taken “‘Juno’’ 
to themselves. They declare it to be the 
‘chief source of their inspiration and this is a 
noteworthy tribute. There is no sufficient 
reason why Juno and the Paycock should 
not be performed by non-Irish companies. 
It is too big a play to depend for its success 
upon local peculiarities of idiom and pro- 
:nunciation and would beag translation into 
a foreign language. (This may have been 
done.) After all, we read Burns without 
waiting for a native of Ayrshire to come and 
read him to us. So far as this revival is 
concerned, Glasgow Irish is indistinguish- 
able to a Southerner from the Dublin brand. 
Howard Connell and Roddy McMillan were 
completely successful in their portrayal of 
the famous inseparables, Captain Boyle and 
“Joxer’’ Daly. “‘Most friendship is feign- 
ing,’ and the ties that bind these two 
together are more than ordinarily durable 
and serve as a psychological object lesson. In 
a very competent team, these two were out- 
standing. Russell Hunter was realistically 


Ce ese 


e 


_ impressive as Johnny. 


Betty Henderso 
was for the most part rather quiet but ver 
natural as Juno. H.G.M. 


ey 


6 King John” 


GMUIVY 4 
fs 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD.. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 
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THOSE who endured the ordeal of sittin 

_ for two and a half hours on one ¢ 
July’s chilly evenings in Regents Park wer 
well rewarded with a stirring and colourft 
production of King John. It now seen 
unaccountable that this play has not bee 
chosen before. Indeed, Shakespeare’s his 
torical plays would seem to be the answe 
to an open air producer’s prayer. Despit 
our climate, open air pageants have lon 
been a feature of an English summer an 
these Histories are pageants built with firr 
characterisation upon a continuous story-— 
or they can be so treated. Of course the 
need processions with banners and this put 
a strain upon a professional company 
“Double, double, toil and trouble,’’ : 
probably the only way. The element « 
pageantry is one of the best things in thi 
production. Banners abound, specially bu 
not very impressively painted by Slad 
School of Art, and the important matter ¢ 
heraldry has been covered’ by John Brynin 
The natural mise-en-scene is now flanked b 
castle walls, making a very agreeabl 
change. _ Joseph O’Conor is well suited t 


(Continued on page 35) 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


Pond : Oh, come, come, Miss Whitchurch—you yourself spoke of co-operation. 
Miss Whitchurch : Co-operation, not incarceration 


An amusing moment from Act II, showing left to right, George Howe as Pond, Margaret 
Rutherford as Miss Whitchurch, Myles Eason as Tassell and Colin Gordon as Billings. 


: i. Happiest Days of ¥ our Life 


THERE seemed no doubt from the first 

night that John Dighton’s play would 
take its place among the one or two classic 
English farces that go on for ever. At the 
very outset of its career The Happiest Days 
of Your Life was bracketed with Charley’s 
Aunt, and, summer or no, the Apollo con- 
tinues to be packed with delighted audiences 
of all ages. 

The play was reviewed in our pages some 
months ago, and as will be remembered 
tells the story of a light-hearted mistake on 
the part of the Ministry of Devacuation in 
sending a girls’ school for a temporary refuge 
to Hilary Hall School for Boys in Hamp- 
shire. It was all because there were two 
St. Swithin’s Schools (male and female) in 
Hastings and St. Leonards, and far from 
the Ministry coming to its senses before the 


Ae Ee ARO) Be 


curtain falls the situation is further com- 
plicated by yet more gate-crashers as the 
play ends. 

With such an inherently funny situation 
it is small wonder that the play is one long 
laugh from beginning to end. The author 
was doubly fortunate in having such a 
splendid company and the performances of 
Margaret Rutherford as what one is pleased 
to think of as a typical Headmistress, and 
George Howe as the distracted Headmaster 
of Hilary Hall, are gems of comedy. The 
supporting company, particularly Viola 
Lyel as a hearty ‘‘open-air’’ games mistress 
and Colin Gordon as a somewhat disillu- 
sioned assistant master, never for one 
minute allow the tempo to slacken. The 
play is presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd., 
and directed by Richard Bird. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 
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Left: 

Rainbow : Mark my words—two into ¢ 
won't go. It isn’t feasible. 

Tassell: What the hell are you talks 
about? 


Rainbow: I’m sorry, Mr. Tassell—bu! 
can’t go over the head of the Hex 


Rainbow, the school porter (Dov 
las Ives), hints at a coming iny 
sion to Dick Tassell, the yo 

schoolmaster who has just return 
to Hilary Hall after demobilisati¢ 


Below: 

Miss Whitchurch: If other sch@ 
choose to ruin their girls’ figures} 
them do so. Cricket thickens 
biceps, enlarges the bust, and mag 
for very large hands and feet. 

Miss Gossage: We don’t really kt 
that it does. 
iss Whitchurch: Don’t we? Looks 
these. 

Miss Whitchurch and Miss Gossé 

(Viola Lyel), of St. Swithin’s Gia 

School, arrive unannounced 4 

are a little puzzled by some of | 

things they find in the Staff 
Common Room. 


Right: 

Hoperoft (Peter Davies): 
Please, sir, there’s' two 
strange ladies in the one 
downstairs. 


Mr. Billings is not in- 

clined to believe young 

Hopcroft — one of his 

most unruly boys—when 

he brings a tale of having 

discovered two ladies on 
the premises. 


Right: 


Young Tassell’s annoy- 
ance at having to share 
the Staff Room with 
women quickly evapor- 
ates when he meets Joyce 
Harper (Patricia Hast- 
ings), a member of the 
St. Swithin’s staff. But 
not so Colin Gordon 
when he finds that Miss 
Gossage has fastened her 
interest upon him. 


Left: 

Pond: Are we to understand 
that you are a pupil at St. 
Swithin’s? 

Barb : Well, I should hope 
s0—it’s a girls’ school. 

Mr. Pond and his staff 

are staggered when they 

learn from the loquacious 

Barbara Cahoun (Molly 

Weir) that St. Swithin’s 

is a girls’ school. ‘There 

begins a frantic effort to 
contact the Ministry 
about this appalling mis- 
take, but it soon becomes 
apparent that nothing 
can be done for a few 
days and that somehow 

St. Swithin’s must be 

housed for the time being. 


Miss Gossage : The lower third’s fancy work is coming along like billy-ho. 


It is three weeks later and still there is no reaction from the Ministry. Miss Gossage ha 
added some feminine touches to the Staff Room, and continues to pester the long-sufferin 


Billings with her unwelcome attentions. 


Billings: Here's 
bob. 

Hopcroft : 
awfully, sir. 

Billings : 


more 

same ey dof 
get caught né¢ 
time. | 
aS sh ge situati¢ 
proves to have wu) 
limited possibiliti 
for a boy like Hol 
croft, who is sod 
in hot water f 
having punctury 
the girls’ eta) 
and filled the 
saddle - bags wil 
treacle. Billing 
for once, prov 
himself a a al 
of the schoo 
naughtiest boy, 


Mr. Peck: Mr. Pond? I don’t think we’ve met... ? Billings: Ah, I don’t suppose go. You see they 
Were married in the holidays. Mrs. Peck: Married? Who? Billings: Mr. Pond and Miss Whitchurch. 


The unexpected arrival of one of the St. Swithin’s girl’s parents complicates the situation 
and Billings in desperation tries to explain Mr. Pond’s presence. 


Right: Betty Woolfe as 
Mrs. Peck and Stringer Davis as the Rev. Edward Peck. 


' Mr. Peck: Perhaps we could wander round the grounds? Hopcroft: How’d you like to earn half a 
: crown? Rainbow: What would I have to 


* Pond: No, no—for the present—out of bounds. do? Hopcroft: Go down to the baths and 


Mr. Pond is naturally anxious that the Pecks should pinch all their clothes. - 
not see the boys on the playing field. Hopcroft hatches another of his plots. 
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wter: Never mind about the blessed goat—I want to see Pond. Peck: You—you—call my daughter 
goat, sir! Sowter: I never mentioned your daughter. Peck: Oh, yes, you did. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sowter (Douglas Stewart and Irene Relph) arrive to enquire after their soni} 
a new boy at the school. They have been told that “‘ Julia’’ is the school masco 
with unpleasant results when they bump into Julia’s parents. 


Tassell : Tell them its life and death! 
The combined staff of the two schools make another desperate effort to contact the 
Ministry of Devacuation. 
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car oe ot ite sce ha Slate ron Mae Barbara: Excuse me, Miss Whitchurch—but we've 
Billings : Bast year—yes. brought down Julia’s trunks and things... 


Billings, a very confirmed bachelor, is not The Pecks, 


horrified by their discoveries, 


to be drawn by Miss Gossage’s overtures. insist on taking Julia away with them. 


Pond : Hullo, hullo—Oh, do give me trunks. 


The closing scene of the play. A new complexion is put on things when a further com- 
munication from. the Ministry of Devacuation is received saying that yet another school is 
to be billetted at Hilary Hall—this time a rather special one—namely for backward boys 
and forward girls! The news is received just as the newcomers arrive and the inmates of 
Hilary Hall, parents included—all quarrels forgotten—proceed to put up the barricades. 
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Laurence Olivier: 


and 
Vivien Leigh 
in 


Australia 


@ A theatrical event which | 
has caused a sensation | 

in Australia is the visit of | 
Sir Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh, with the Old 
Vic Company, in a repertory 
consisting of The School for 
Scandal, Richard III & The 
Skin of Our Teeth. The tour 
opened in Perth on 20th | 
March and has so far visited |} 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Hobart | 
and Sydney. Before return- 
ing to England they will also | 
be seen in Brisbane, Auck- . 
land, Wellington, Christ- 
church and Dunedin. The | 
| 


Oliviers will open a five 
months’ season in the West 
End in January next. 


Left: The Oliviers—a delightful 
picture taken on 25th April at 
Melbourne Airport en route for | 
Canberra. Below: The Company | 
on board ship on arrival at Free- 
mantle last March. 


Wherever the Company has played in 

Australia enthusiasm has been intense, 
the whole season being sold out in advance. 
And never was interest in the living theatre 
so tremendous. Sir Laurence, in addition to 
his stage appearances, has broadcast, lec- 
tured and made many personal appearances, 
and has been advising the Australian 
Government on the prospects of a National 
Theatre in Australia. 


Above : Dan Cunningham (Richmand) and Laurence 
Olivier (Richard Ill), rehearsing the fight scene on 
board the Corinthic going over. Top Right: The 
Oliviers are interviewed by the press at Cape Town 
during their one-day visit on the way out. 


Right : Soon after their arrival in Australia, Vivien 
Leigh and Laurence Olivier visited the Perth Uni- 
versity to see a students’ performance of Oedipus. 


Below: A typical queue outside a Booking Agency 
in Adelaide, the night before Richard III opened. 
“The Oliviers paid these enthusiasts a visit after 
a dress rehearsal at 1 a.m.! 


NO 
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More pictures of Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh an 
the Company taken during the Australian to 
Top : The Oliviers at Adelaide University where th 
were given an enthusiastic welcome by the student 
They are seen walking with Professor Keller-Clark 
Above Left: A picture taken on arrival at Adelaidi 
showing Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, Merc} 
Swinburne and her husband George Relph, who 
brilliant performances for the Old Vic Compa 
at the New Theatre during their first four seaso 
will be so warmly remembered. Above: Teren4 
Morgan and his wife arrive at Melbourne. Terenj 
played Laertes in the Olivier film of Hamlet, au| 
is a leading member of the Company. Left: 
22nd May, at Melbourne, a special party was hell| 
celebrating the birthdays of both Laurence Olivilj 

and Chico Marx. Chico is seen talking to 

Sir Laurence. 


: 
“Bob's 
Our’ 


ial ae 


AT 
THE 
SAVILLE . 


g& Gam is a musical 

show of many 
agreeable and unusual 
features. Bob’s Your Uncle 
is called ‘‘a musical farce,’’ 
and this rightly implies that 
the plot makes sense, which 
is not usual in the typical 
English musical comedy. 
~The book by _ Austin 
Melford, lyrics by Frank 
Eyton and music by Noel 
Gay are nicely blended, and 
the many tuneful numbers 
do not unduly hold up the 
action. 

The show provides a 
wonderful medium for Leslie 
Henson’s particular brand 
of humour, and this great 
comedian has rarely been 
seen to better advantage. 
Vera Pearce, too, is every 
Whit her lovable self, and 
among the supporting com- 
pany Valerie Tandy stands 
out as a most talented and 
versatile musical comedy 
actress with more than the 
usual amount of vivacity 
and pep. 

Austin Melford’s night 
porter is a gem of character 
acting, and his scenes with 
Leslie Henson and Gordon 
Humphris in the second act 
Teach the heights of true 
comedy. 


PICTURES 
BY" 
HOUSTON-ROGERS 


LESLIE HENSON and VERA PEARCE 


Below: 
GORDON HUMPHRIS and VALERIE TANDY 
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Left: 
At the reception followin; 
the wedding of Hector Phil 
pot (a very rich young .nan 
and Mrs. Edgoose’s daug 
ter, June, the bride’s motheg 
and friends think it mighi 
be as well to give soms 
advice to the inexperiencee 
and naive bridegroom. ( 
to R.): Leslie Henson aj 
Robert Popejoy, who hay 
lent his house for the recepy 
tion, Vera Pearce as Mrsj 
Edgoose and Alec Finter ai 
Godfrey Fogg, a wealth} 
business man, who is purs 
ing the ambitious Mrs# 
Edgoose. The latter, ho 
ever, thinks that Mr. Pope 
joy would be a_ bette 
matrimonial proposition. 


Left: 


Dick Allan, Mr. Popejoy’ 
protegé (Hamish Menzies} 
arrives unexpectedly. Dic! 
had previously been engagee 
to June, but it had bee 
feared he had lost his lif] 
while abroad. The _ bridi 
and groom have just left fay 
their honeymoon and Dici} 
is determined to  pursul 
them and get June baci 
again. Also in the picture i] 
Sheila Douglas-Pennant ad 
Sheila Popejoy, the char 
ing daughter of Mr. 
Popejoy. 


i 


Below: 


The ‘“‘ A.A. Finale ’ | 
Actes 


Above: 


The opening scene of Act II, 
at 10 o’clock the same even- 
ing in the lounge of the 
George Hotel, Upton Bassett. 
The honeymoon couple are 
making for this pleasant 
spot, as also are Mr. Pope- 
joy and his daughter, Dick 
Allan, Mrs. Edgoose and 
Mr. Fogg. 


Right: 


Pauline Innes, Lionel Blair 
and Malcolm Goddard in a 
clever dance sequence. 


Right: 

When Mr. Popejoy and his 
daughter arrive we quickly 
learn that the former is an 
old habitué of this hotel, 
and he finds it necessary to 
tip Christy, the Boots 
(Jackson Walker), very 
handsomely to buy his dis- 
cretion about previous 
Popejoy flutters at the 

George. 


Right: 


Dick and Sheila are mis- 
taken for the honeymoon 
pair when they arrive at the 
hotel, which at first does 
not please them, because 
they had never been any- 
thing but the best of friends. 
However, as the evening 
weats on Dick begins to 
realise how much _ Sheila 
means to him, and in two 
songs, ‘“‘Walking out with a 
girl like you’’ and ‘Call it 


love,’ they express their 
growing affection for each 
other. 


Left: |) 
Mr. Popejoy finds thij 
happily, the George 
very full, but nevert}} 
less goes into consull}} 
tion with his old friex} 
the Manager (Guy Fan 
to make quite sure t 
there is no room ava} 
able for the bridal corn 
when they arrive.) 


Left: 


When at last the brid 
pair arrive it looks 
though the hotel is ful] 
booked up, but there is 
cancellation atthe ld 
minute and so Mr. Pog 
joy sets to work to ke 
the young couple apd 
until Dick has spoken | 
June. He begins by pé 
suading Hector, t 
bridegroom, that he h 
a temperature. 


Right: 


Mr. Popejoy, with the aid of 
the Night Porter, Mande- 
ville (Austin Melford), 
begins to ply Hector with 
rum, which the Porter pro 
duces from a secret store in 
the pantry, all the while 
protesting that he himself 
has signed the pledge, a 
claim which is not borne 
out by his subsequent be- 
haviour and permanent red 
nose. 


Below: 


Im the end Mr. Popej 

rather overdoes it and both 
he and the bridegroom are 
rendered helpless. Mande- 
ville and Fred, the Assistant 
Night Porter (Brian Vogel), 
proceed to carry the two 
upstairs, but unfortunately 
place them in the wrong 

rooms. 


a 
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Left: 
Next morniij 
chaos _ preva 
when it is d 
covered that ti 
bridegroom h a) 
been _ placed 
Mrs. Edgoosé 
room and M 
Popejoy in tli 
bride’s room. 1 
say that Mr. Pop} 
joy has a hango 
is to put it mildl 
and his subseque# 
efforts to revil 
himself with 
seidlitz powdé 
provide the ma 
uproariously fun3j 
scene of the eve 
ing. 


Left: 
The bride fain} 
when’ ~-confront# 
by her old swee 
heart, Dick Alla 
But by now Dij 
has fallen in lo} 
with Sheila, a1 
June finds th 
after all the brid 
groom is not suq 
a bad fellow, so 4] 

ends happily. 


Below: 


| 

| 

The cheery find! 
of the show.}| 


; FRE summer heat is exacting its toll of 
_ the current Broadway attractions with 
»most shows so prostrated that provisional 
closing notices have been posted on the call 
boards backstage. These include the long 
tun Born Yesterday; the freak musical 
success, Angel in the Wings, which will 
probably be gone by the time this gets into 
‘print, but will go on tour this fall; The 
Heiress, which spanned the season nicely 
-and will also go on tour with Beatrice 
Straight, one of the founders of Theatre 
Incorporated, in thé role created by Wendy 
Hiller; Command Decision, the drama about 
Army Air Force generals, which Metro- 
_ Goldwyn-Mayer has just made into a film 
starring Clark Gable in the Paul Kelly role; 
Strange Bedfellows, a comedy on woman 
suffrage with bawdy interludes, which has 
struggled along with the aid of two-for-one 
tickets; Ference Molnar’s The Play’s The 
Thing, which wil! close for four weeks with 
_ the entire cast headed by Louis Calhern and 
_ Faye Emerson flying out to the mountains 
of Colorado for the drama festival there and 


then attempt resuming the Broadway 
engagement with the cool weather; the 
musical fantasy Brigadoon, which has 


Mapped out a two-year tour starting this 
fall, while Finian’s Rainbow, whose box- 
office has also slumped considerably, will 
pparently try to get through its second 
_ summer and continue on next season, and 
_ New Stages production of Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
trenchant melodrama, The Respectful Pro- 
‘Stitute, which hopes to beat the heat by 
_ being so inexpensive to operate and-plans a 
second company for next year. 
_ Those attractions which refused to fight 
he elements and gave up after the first 
blistering week included MRodger’s and 
‘Hammerstein’s Allegro, a hit that ended in 
e red, an amazing phenomenon consider- 
g the show was grossing $50,000 per week 
_the beginning of its run; Nancy Walker’s 
ehicle Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’! which also 
‘ended in the red after a most promising 
art; the delightful Ballet Ballads which 
pened too late in the season to ever really 
st started; Me and Molly, which played 
- over 150 performances with the aid of two- 
- for-ones but still never paid back its invest- 
ment, and the Hollywood satire Joy to the 
ie orld, co-starring Alfred Drake and Marsha 
unt, which had the same story to tell. 
The two shows that are totally immune 
to this tale of summer woe are A Streetcar 
named Desire and Mister Roberts, both of 
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nightly, and when next season rolls around 
will most assuredly be with us along with 
Bea Lillie’s Inside U.S.A.; the very popular 
High Button Shoes, and Irving Berlin’s 
Annie Get Your Gun with the inimitable 
Ethel Merman. 

The long run Harvey, which is currently 
starring film actor James Dunn, is no longer 
in the big box-office class with the above, 
but with a little luck should get in another 
season. Meanwhile, it has just become the 
fifth longest run play in the history of the 
American theatre, by passing The Voice of 
the Turtle’s mark of 1,558 performances. 
The list of the top five now reads: Life with 
Father, Tobacco Road, Abie’s Irish Rose, 
Oklahoma! and Harvey. 

And while most Broadway managers are 
suffering and sweltering, the great horde of 
would-be producers have taken to the hills 
and the seashore to run their summer 
theatres—10 to 12 weeks a season with a 
different play each week. Most of these 
reconverted barns are run on a shoe string 
basis, making even the most successful plays 
look like sure fire flops, but there are still a 
sizeable number which take pride in their 
work and produce with as much integrity 
as a one-week rehearsal period will allow. 
These include the Westport Theatre 
managed by the Theatre Guild and John C. 
Wilson, whose modern dress version of 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata by Gilbert Seldes, 
called Lysistrata 48, starring June Havoc, 
has proved so successful that it has been 
placed on the Theatre Guild schedule for 
next year; the Dennis Playhouse on Cape 
Cod managed by Richard Aldrich, Gertrude 
Lawrence’s husband, where Gertie played 
Lynn Fontanne’s role in O Mistress Mine 
(Love in Idleness) opposite John Loder for 
him; Elitch Gardens in Denver, Colorado, 
which probably produces the most hand- 
some productions, etc. ; 

A new summer theatre—formerly a movie 
house—which seems certain to join this 
select circle opened at Montclair, New 
Jersey, a 50-minute drive from New York. 
The management headed by the experienced 
jAlbert H= Rosen, the silent man behind 
innumerable Broadway shows both as 
investor and general manager and probably 
the only man on back-biting Broadway who 
everyone has a good word for, with. the 
assistance of Lassor Grosberg, co-producer 
of J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls, and 
Albert H. Lewis, a young man gaining 
experience before turning producer, is doing 

(Continued overleaf) 


everything to keep the productions pro- 
fessional in the best sense of that word. The 
opening bull was Norman Krasna’s John 
Loves Mary with almost the entire original 
New York . company and _ subsequent 
productions, which are rather typical of the 
best summer theatres, will include Shirley 
Booth in her original role in My Sister 
Eileen; Elisabeth Bergner in her greatest 
American success, Escape Me Never, which 
is certain to be a sell out; screen actors Joan 
Caulfield and John Payne in John van 
Druten’s-The Voice of the Turtle, who will 
duplicate that feat; Edward Everett Horton 
in Benn Levy’s perennial comedy, Spring- 
time for Henry, which Mr. Horton has been 
touring in the summer for years with 
enormous success—the total number of 
performances already reaching 1,250, and an 
Al Rosen coup, in which his good friend, 
Mae West, makes her only summer appear- 
ance in her own play, Catherine Was Great. 


John Loves Mary and The Voice of the 
Turtle will probably be the most played 


plays on the summer circuit, but oddly. 


enough, in spite of the unsettled conditions 
in Hollywood and all the protestations of 
the stars that they must get back to the 
theatre, only Miss Caulfield and Mr. Payne 
among the “‘top names’’ made the trip east. 
Even in Hollywood, their own back yard, 
where the little theatre movement is under- 
going a prosperous revival, they can’t find 
the proper vehicle and leave the stage open 
to the more ambitious lesser players like 
Eve Arden, Diana Lynn and Sylvia Sidney. 


But to return to Montclair’s opening 
production of John Loves Mary, let it be 
said it was the best performance of an 
American farce-comedy we have yet seen. 
Never one of our favourite plays, being 
rather desperately thin, implausible at times, 
and so obvious that the audience is always 
five minutes ahead of the plot, it neverthe- 
less was so beautifully acted with relish and 
style that it knocked away all our critical 
objections and had us applauding each and 
every performance: the pompous United 
States Senator of Loring Smith; the harassed 
G.I. of William Prince; the bewildering 
civilian of Tom Ewell; the big brass general 
of Harry Bannister, etc. hat, this 
performance should have been so highly 
polished and in its genre equal to John 
Gielgud’s memorable production of The 
Importance of Being Earnest, is all the more 
amazing when you consider the play ran a 
season in New York and almost that in 
Chicago and most companies go pretty 
much to pot in that length of time—but this 
one was apparently the exception—the 
company working to perfection. A bow 
should also go to Charles K. Freeman who 
staged the play at Montclair—while he kept 
all the moves of the original director, Joshua 
Logan, he cut out twelve to fifteen minutes 
of playing time—not in lines but in mugging. 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


Books recently received include :— 


The English Theatre by J. C. Trewin (Pay 
Elek, 6/- net.) 

A well-known critic reviews with authority aa} 
skill the aspects of our theatre which should | 
known and appreciated by intelligent playgoe#. 
including a brief historical survey as well as maaj 
witty comments on our leading plays, playwrigh) 
and actors. There are some excellent illustration 
and the new. Life and Leisure series, which t 
delightful volume inaugurates, should be one y¥ 
worth having at so modest a price. 


Acting by Robert Speaight (Cassell, 4/- net 
This most useful little book for the student co 
prises three lectures as delivered to the Gui} 
Theatre Studio ten years ago. Under the heading 
The Idea of Acting, The Tradition of Acting aj 
The Technique of Acting, much invaluable advil 
is given, particularly to the amateur actor wy 
wishes to broaden his knowledge of the theatre. | 
Puppets Into Actors by Olive Blackha 
(Rockliff, 12/6 net.) 

The attraction of puppetry is never failing aq 
the authoress of this book, who has devoted maf 
than twenty years to the puppet theatre, sets fon} 
with great clarity the theory and _ practice of t 
entrancing aspect of the drama. ‘This is the ide] 
volume for those who wish to know how to ma¥q 
and work puppets and how to stage a puppet shéj 
from A to Z. The many illustrations are detai 


and explicit and there are in addition sixteen pag 
of art plates. 
A Short History of English Drama by 
Ifor Evans (Penguin Books, 1/6.) | 
This _is a companion volume to the author’s}j 
Short History of English Literature. The auth} 
with his close links with the Arts Council and 
Old Vic and Sadler's Wells, is more than qualifi} 
to present the fascinating story of the Engl¥ 
stage from the early middle ages to J. B. Priestl 
Eyery period is touched upon with lucidity, a 
this must prove an excellent book for the stude# 


Dining Out? by W. Bently Capper (Roc 
liff, 7/6.) | 


Here is an invaluable guide for the diner-out 
London. Now that theatres are tending to ret 
to ‘the later evening performances of _pre-w 
dining before the show becomes a possibility oy 
again, and it is as well to have at one’s fingerti 
information about the best restaurants, their me 
and charges. ‘Mr. Bently Capper’s little book 
tell you all you should know about Londo 
restaurant-land today. 


Paris Today by Eric Whelpton (Rockli 
18 /- -net.) 


This delightfully written book by one who kno 
and loves Paris is much more than a guide, 


| 


not the least of its attractions is the very full a 
most useful appendix which gives a wealth | 
information for the visitor to Burope’s most beav 
ful city. Of special interest is the detailed list’ 
Paris theatres with notes as to their type of ent 
tainment and—most useful—a list of the nea 
railway stations. The book will fill those 
know Paris with many nostalgic memories and 
many delightful illustrations have been most cat 
fully chosen. Indeed both as to matter and py 
sentation this is a book that one would be pra 
to have in one’s collection. 7 | 
Also received: —Adventure in Reperta 
by Aubrey Dyas, the story of the Northam 
ton Repertory Theatre, 1937-48, publish 
by the Northampton Repertory Players | 
9/6; Ten One-Act Plays by Norman Holla} 
(Sampson Low, Marston, 7/6 net); and 
Diary of a Scoundrel adapted by Rodn 
Ackland from a comedy by Ostrovs 
(Sampson Low, Marston, 6/- net). 


uba to Cadiz 


EVER in our experience have two such 
sensationally dynamic dance _person- 
ities descended upon us in so short a space 
time as Katherine Dunham and Carmen 
naya, treating us, for once to an 
forgettably flaming June, theatrically, if 
t meteorologically speaking. They both 
k our breath away by offering gimpses 
exotic foreign lands—Miss Dunham and 
r Negro troupe led us into the jungle 
pths of Martinique to witness the strangest 
“ombie rites, while Miss Amaya and her 
anish gipsies took us to the caves of 
anada to see gitanas swept off their feet 
by the fire of their own castanets. Both 
produced applause that bordered on hysteria 
and both left dazzling impressions of colour, 
peed and rhythm to haunt the memory. 
et in temperament, artistic outlook and 
asic principles, no two dancers could be 
nore diametrically opposed. 
Tf you want to find Katherine Dunham 
in the afternoon you will discover her on 
fhe stage of the Prince of Wales Theatre 
with her troupe, ‘‘polishing up the show,’’ 
Was she calls it. Miss Dunham never 
‘cherished any great ambitions as a solo 
‘dancer. She never set out with’ the inten- 
‘tion of being a coloured Isadora Duncan. 
‘Solo work never interested her. It was the 
group that mattered, right from the 
‘beginning. She is a group-conscious indivi- 
dual who only gains satisfaction from using 
dancers as a sculptor uses clay—to create 
beauty. She has so little star-consciousness 
im her mental make-up that she does not 
ven appear in the Shango dance ritual that 
Beings down the curtain on the first act of 
her Caribbean Rhapsody. She has far more 
serious thoughts in her head than the 
flattering of personal vanity. 
In fact, Miss Dunham is a very serious 
ome woman. She started life as student 
of anthropology at Chicago University. 
Realising that folk dances, as a manifes- 
tion of native culture, could teach her a 
od deal about primitive man, she made a 
“Special study of them. She satisfied this 
eee to dance, while still a student, by 
“Opening a school and recruiting a group of 
enthusiasts. After seeing the troupe perform 
in African war dance in the loft of a disused 
building in Chicago, the daughter of Julius 
Rosenwald suggested that Miss Dunham 
‘should be considered for a travelling scholar- 
‘ship under the auspices of the Rosenwald 
‘Pund. It was granted; and for eighteen 
months this young anthropologist made film 
and sound records in Jamaica, Martinique, 
Cuba, Trinidad and Haiti. She saw 
Titualistic dances and voodoo ceremonies in 
various parts of the Caribbean and returned 
to Chicago with sufficient material to write 
her Master’s thesis, a travel book, and an 


by ERIC JOHNS , 


An amusing impression of Katherine Dunham 


entertainment which would give an 


“dmpression of the colour, excitement and 


culture of the various countries she had 
visited. A Caribbean Rhapsody is the direct 
result of her wanderlust. 


Every performance has to be as near 
perfection as Miss Dunham can get it. To 
prevent her show running downhill she keeps 
the closest watch upon her dancers and 
musicians. An official observer sits in the 
theatre every night, with notebook and 
pencil, to record any suggestion of slipshod 
gesture or frayed orchestral playing. When 
the curtain falls on the first act the company 
remain on the stage until the observer joins 
them from the front of the house to read 
his report. Then, and only then, are they 
allowed to proceed to their dressing rooms 
to change. The same procedure takes place 
after each act, so that a firm grip is kept 
on discipline, and minor faults are nipped 
in the bud before the show has a chance to 
get out of hand. The music is watched as 
carefully as the dancing. A score with such 
a wealth of percussion can easily become 
tedious to the point of exasperation if not 
played with a dynamic freshness of 
approach. 


(Continued overleaf) 


Tom toms are a great feature of the show 
and add considerably to the excitement of 
the evening, particularly as they throb 
during the Ag’ya, that madly stimulating 
dance of the wrestlers of Martinique, which 
calls forth a nightly storm of applause. 
There is a curious hypnotic quality about 
the beat of tom toms. When a crowd of 
people are gathered together, tom toms can 
heighten the situation, whether they wish 
to be stimulated for war or only lulled into 
forgetfulness on a midsummer night. Keen 
Dunham fans who go to the theatre 
emotionally ready to be hypnotised are easy 
victims of the tom tom. 

There is far less improvisation in the 
dancing of the Dunham troupe than one 
would imagine. As choreography interests 


Miss Dunham far more than actual dancing, 
every dance is devised in detail to a well 


CARMEN AMAYA 
(Picture by Raymond Voinquel) 


thought-out. pattern, based on authey 
steps she has witnessed herself in | 
Caribbean. A little improvisation is poss} 
within the set framework of the dance, |} 
only one or two chosen dancers are || 
mitted to indulge; they are artists wl] 
good taste can be trusted, so that t 
improvisation in no way throws the da 
out of balance or reduces it to the leved 


a sensational music hall stunt. | 
* * * i 
| 


If you want to find Carmen Amaya in) 
afternoon you don’t go to Princes They 
in the hope of discovering her on the sq 
polishing up her show. You will find 
enjoying the companionship of her ll 
family in a spacious South Kensington | 
When in Rome the Amaya family 
believe in that proverb about the ady 
bility of behaving as Romans. They, 
proud of being Spanish gipsies, and whe4 
in New York, London or any other cit 
the world they continue to behavey 


Granada gipsies. In Kensington, w 
Carmen lives with twenty-four of 
relatives, who form practically 


quarters of her troupe, they eat 
national dishes, drink their. native wine || 
smoke home-grown tobacco. They all 
at once in a patois which no one else. 
understand, while 84-year-old gram 
presides at the head of the table in ¢ 
sleeves and a trilby hat. It is as near hy 
as they can make it. | 

There is no necessity to go down to} 
theatre and rehearse in the afternoons. 
would-mean sacrificing the siesta. Tl} 
Spanish gipsy dancers do the bulk of + 
spade-work as children. They are f} 
dancers. Carmen will proudly show yd! 
young nephew of ten years of age and 
you that he is a magnificent dancer. Hej 
all the tricks of the farucca and | 
fandango at his finger-tips—and his E 
tips! In Spain one sees gipsy babies; 
bigger than dolls, capable of electrifyia 
foreign audience by their mastery of 
dance. 

Carmen, like other great dancers of 
race, despises fixed routines. She da 
with her heart. She will tell you that! 
music-is always the same, but her dai 
are always different. She is an artis} 
mood, and dances according to the way) 
music happens to strike her, which is nj 
the same two nights running. ‘‘If I di 
feel like it,’’ she confesses, ‘‘then my ‘ 


is malissimo!’’ 

The Amaya entertainment is a fal 
affair from start to finish, but not a gre 
troupe, like the Dunham dancers. Carmi 
brothers admit that she dances better 4 
anyone else in the company, and they t 
her as the star of the show. The fas 
regard themselves as no more than suit 
background—a decoration for Carmen. T 
fill-in time and act as a stop-gap before: 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Whispers from the 


3 e ° 
Wings 
BLITILE did the management of the 
Criterion Theatre realise they would 
gladden the hearts of actors as far afield as 
New York, Hollywood and Australia when 
they decided that Arthur Macrae’s new play, 
Traveller’ s Joy, should start at eight-thirty 
instead of the customary hour of seven. It 
May seem odd that people thousands of 
Miles away should be affected by a theatre 
‘eurtain in Piccadilly rising one-and-a-half 
hours later than usual. 
This new starting time means that the 
Star of this particular play, Yvonne Arnaud, 
has a slightly longer day and can thus 
Manage to write a few more letters to her 
friends across the sea. That is one reason 
why some artists playing abroad are 
delighted about London theatres going back 
to the pre-war hour of eight-thirty. Like 
Mr. Macrae’s play, a letter from Yvonne 
Arnaud can best be labelled a traveller’s joy. 
As she is about the most prolific letter-writer 
on the English stage, there are a good many 
travellers in far-flung theatres who bless the 
day when they were lucky enough to become 
a friend inscribed upon her endless list of 
correspondents. 
Actors are notoriously bad letter-writers. 
Their lives are so full, with either pro- 
fessional commitments or social engagements 
that might lead to future work, that they 
have precious little time or energy for 
correspondence. . When artists go to Holly- 
wood or tour the Antipodes they are 
generally temporarily forgotten by their 
colleagues in the West-End, though on their 
teturn they are warmly welcomed back and 
taken out to lunch to exchange all the news. 
By some miracle Yvonne Arnaud finds 
‘sufficient time in her very busy day to keep 
in close touch. with all her friends by letter, 
‘Particularly with those who are exiled on 
account of stage or film work overseas. 


Miss Arnaud scorns the use of a type- 
Writer. She likes letters to have a personal 
touch, so with her pen she scribbles away 
Sheets that have the same _ enchanting 
quality as her accent. She knows what 
actors like to hear. They are only interested 
in their own little world, about which there 
is never enough to satisfy them in the news- 
papers, so she makes a point of telling them 
about West-End theatre projects and 
petsonalities . . . all expressed in the most 
Picturesque English, without a single unkind 
word about anything or anyone. 

Incidentally, her letters prove that she is 
a witty woman in herself, not only amusing 
When repeating lines written by Lonsdale or 
Maugham. 

She is happier with her longer day, even 


by LOOKER ON 
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YVONNE ARNAUD 
(Portrait by Fayer) 


though it is something of a scramble to 
catch the last train to her house on Effing- 
ham Common every night. The late show 
seems to be more popular with that section 
of the public that likes to dine before going 
to the theatre. She is the first to admit that 
the actor is the humble servant of the 
public, whose comfort must be considered 
before all else, so she would be the first to 
go back to the earlier curtain-rise if a general 
consensus of opinion suggested that the 
public-at-large preferred it, but summer 
visitors must be considered and they appear 
to prefer a later start, especially if they go 
out on an excursion during the day. They 
welcome breathing space between the two 
engagements and are much more likely to 
choose a late show which permits a quiet 
half-hour with a cocktail, making the 
anticipation of the theatre all the more 
enjoyable. 

There are still latecomers at the Criterion, 
even at 8.30, but it will be ever thus, as 
long as the theatre exists. After the first 
fifteen minutes of irritations, all is forgotten 
and forgiven when Miss Arnaud sets us 
laughing at some of the hardships we endure 
in this post-war world—especially when 
going abroad. When her husband recently 
left for the south of France he explained his 
funds would only permit him to telephone 
home on one occasion, or he feared he might 
find himself in a plight similar to that of the 
heroine of Traveller’s Joy. He had obviously 
drawn a moral from his wife’s acting at the 
Criterion. 


the International 

Star, who took Paris by storm and earned 
for herself the title of ‘‘Darling of Paris’’ 
paid. the author and cast of Lady Must Sell 
a rare compliment by paying two visits to 
the play at the Chepstow Theatre during 
her recent five days’ stay in London. 


eo OSEPHINE Baker, 


Shortly after her arrival, she heard that 
a special matinee of Hurford Janes’ play 
had been organised at the Chepstow Theatre 
Club in aid of the Girls’ Training Corps so 
that funds could be raised to provide 
holidays in France for the cadets this 
summer. Owing to her television rehearsals, 
Josephine Baker was obliged to leave the 
play after the second act, but she was so 
curious as to how it ended that she returned 
unexpectedly the next evening bringing with 
her this time, her husband, Jo Bouillon, the 
‘well-known French conductor and composer. 
After the performance, Miss Baker and her 
husband spent some time chatting to the 
artists in their dressing rooms, showing a 
keen interest in the activities of this, the 
newest of the little Shop Window theatres. 

While in London Josephine Baker fulfilled 
three B.B.C. engagements, two being tele- 
vision appearances. She brought 21 stage 
dresses-with her, and changed several times 
during her performances, introducing some 
new Paris hits, as well as one or two songs 
with which her name is indelibly associated. 

Although this artiste is perhaps less 
known in London than in any other capital 
in the world, her work is familiar to 


The Chepstow Thez 
(formerly the Gatewy 
which has been 
opened under the 
agement of Maj. Gilly 
Treen, recently recek} 
a visit from Josep} 
Baker during the runy 

Lady Must Selli} 


The picture shows i 
company on the st} 
the theatre. 
Baker is seen in fr 
with the author; 
ford Janes. Behind | 
to R.) are: June Per 
sen, Roland Caswy 
Beatrice Rowe, 
Harvey, Beatrice i 
Andrew Sachs, M 
Williams, An to 
Sharpe and oH 
Kendall. i 


thousands of British troops, notably the §& 
Army, whom she entertained during ¢ 
war, when she was a refugee from Franée 
Sometimes she would give as many as 
performances in a single evening, and 
her work for the French, she was personaj 
decorated by General de Gaulle. She w 
of immense service to the Allies in espiona¥ 
work and a book paying tribute to 
services has just been published in Paris 

A more serious side of this star’s charac 
is concerned with her farm in the Dordogr 
where she has a chateau dating back to 1 
and one time occupied by the English w: 
fighting the French. She is very proud 
the Royal Coat of Arms which is carved 
stone over one of the fireplaces and plans 
furnish this room in the English style. 

The name of Josephine Baker, despite 
acknowledged policy of the Folies Berge 
is now known throughout Europe as that 
the most beautifully dressed woman on t 
stage, and she will shortly be wearing so 
of the costumes she brought with her | 
London, when she returns to the Folies la! 
in the year. After that, she plans to.cor 
to London for a prolonged stay and h 
asked Hurford Janes to write her a music 
comedy with Great Britain and her Colon: 
as a background. He is now searching | 
someone to write the music. 


A review of Lady Must Sell and of A Man M 
Die, which. followed at the Chepstow, will be fou 
earlier in this issue. 
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New Shows of the Month (Continued) 


the part of the spirited, wry Faulconbridge 
and gives an excellent performance. The 
‘cherished memory of our worst king is well 
served by David Read, elegant in disdain 
and defiance. Phyllis Barker is a most com- 
mendable and likely Constance; the passion 
of her grief is exceedingly well conveyed. 
clement Hamelin well presents the bland 
and cynical Papal legate and Jonathan 
Meddings, as the Dauphin, bids him proper 
defiance. H.G.M. 


“People Like Us” 


T a time when controversy is raging 
: about the sentence of hanging for 
murder, Frank Vosper’s play took on a new 
Significance. But apart from its topicality, 
eople Like Us is good theatre (with the 
possible exception of the closing scene), and 
sound construction and integrity add 
measurably to its gripping and poignant 
theme. The author does not attempt to 
pass judgment but is content to present us 
with a group of real people. The play was, 
of course, inspired by the notorious murder 
case of 1922, when Mrs. Thompson and her 
lover Bywaters were hanged for the murder 
of the former’s husband. Frank Vosper 
“must have studied the case in detail and 
his reading of the characters of the chief 
ee comists seems so authentic as to appear 
hevitable in the given circumstances. 
_ Not the least appealing aspect is that the 
satinosphere of -suburban life in the early 
*twenties is faithfully portrayed and here 
not a little is owed to Murray Macdonald, 
who directs, and to the setting by Anthony 
‘Holland. 
_ A young actress unknown in the West 
End leapt to the forefront with a powerful 
portrayal of Ethel, the highly imaginative 
girl who dramatises life against a back- 
Bound Kathleen Michael 


a, husband, Clive Morton _ gives 
wonderful support, and by contrast the 
mple forthrightness of Robert Flemyng’s 
oung Bateson (Ethel’s lover) makes the 
Itimate tragedy look like a ghoulish stroke 
fate. : ; 

_ Of the other characters, one will not easily 
forget Olga Lindo’s Mrs. Bateson, a perfect 
oY which brought tremendous signi- 


ficance to a small part. As Ethel’s nagging 
mother and mild father Alison Leggatt and 
Miles Malleson were true to type, and the 
tragedy was lightened by some amusing 
moments from Anna Turner and George 
Rose as Ethel’s young sister and her boy 
friend. 

One was left full of regret for the untimely 
loss of Frank Vosper, who had still so much 
to give to the English theatre. Bess 


* Rosmersholm” and “Too 


True To Be Good” 
Tre Festival of International Comedy 
and Drama at the Arts Theatre opened. 
with productions of Ibsen’s rarely per- 
formed Rosmersholm and a revival of 
Shaw’s Too True To Be Good. The Ibsen 
play is undiluted gloom but that is not to 
say one could not enjoy it as a work of art. 
And if the characters of John Rosmer, 
Rebecca West and Professor Kroll puzzle 
and irritate at times one is never bored. The 
strong cast at the Arts, with Marius Goring, 
Lucie Mannheim and Elwyn Brook-fones in 
the leading parts, made the visit very worth- 
while and Fanny Taylor’s set is a model of 
the requisite atmosphere and gloom. 
Shaw’s excursion into philosophy (his out- 
look is even more pertinent in 1948 than in 
1932 when the play was first produced) got 
away to a flying start. Lucie Mannheim as 
the bogus Nurse from the boulevards of life 
and Marius Goring as the bogus burglar- 
cum-clergyman revelled in the eccentricities 
of their parts, and Mr. Goring spoke Shaw’s 
final solemn piece of philosophy most nobly. 
Joyce Heron was a colourful patient and 
Geoffrey Hibbert’s Private Meek a gem of 
understatement. The play was produced 
by Esme Percy. BS: 
fe (Continued on page 37) 


CORRECTION ? 

On page 14 of the last issue (featuring The 
Gioconda Smile), the name of the maid in the top 
picture was given in error. The caption , Should 
have read, “‘ Right, Pamela White as Clara. 

In connection with our remarks last month 
regarding Frederick O’Neal and the Negro Theatre 
Company we would like to point out that the group 
was founded on 29th January 1948 by a number of 
Negroes in this country, including Mr. O’Neal and 
Mr. Edric Connor. Mr. O'Neal was not therefore 
solely responsible for founding this movement, and, 
whereas the Negro Theatre Company in this 
country sympathises with the aims of the American 
Negro Theatre, it is’ not a branch of that organisa- 
tion and is not connected with it in anyway. 


‘THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


_ Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
} JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


| DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inciusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIAN OFORTE, 
BALLET, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 

| The School remains open in the evening. 
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The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 

and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 

the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 

Council). 

Prospectus and all further information from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 

Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956 

THE AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20th 


. BISHOP’S « CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used _ in 


40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 


BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
co. LTD. 

108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 

Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


WEBBS, THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Tel: Hampstead 0369 


ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


5 CANTERBURY MANSIONS 
Wigs LYMINGTON ROAD 
Greasepaints LONDON N.W.6 


| fT I EE E EEE, 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL) 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening ‘Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 


Costumes 


Royal 3323 


(\ENTRAL LONDON AMATEUR COMPANY, 
playing London and Home Counties, travelling 
expenses paid, requires experienced acting members, 
including “character” actress, season commencing 
September.—Write : Box No. 264. 
OR SALE—best offer: Amateur Theatre Nos. 1- 
96. Perfect condition.—Box 262. 


OR SALE — Back numbers of Theatre World. 

May 1942; March 1943; June 1946; August 1946; 
September 1946. Good condition. Also WANTED : 
June 1947.—Offers to: Box 263. - 

OR SALE—Theatre World, March 1946 to June 

1948. First-class condition—Miss Pickering, The 
Retreat, Bedworth, Nuneaton. 


OR SALE—Theatre World, Feb. 1937 to April 

1948. One copy missing. Some in folders. Ex- 
cellent condition. What offers? — To: Beveridge, 
Inchglas, Crieff, Perthshire, Scotland. 


"'R\OR SALE—Theatre World. November 1941 to 
June 1948. Two copies missing. Offers for the 
set or separate copies to: Box 261. 


OR SALE—Theatre World. April 1943 to April 

1948 (missing April and August 1945). Good 
ee on OR ets to: Morris, 127 Arabella Street, 
ardiff. 


‘POR SALE—Theatre World, 1927 to date. 22 copies 
missing, mainly 1941. List sent on application. 
Excellent condition. Best offer over £20.—Box 260. 


AS YOUR PLAY BEEN REJECTED AGAIN? 
Yet it may be only _a technical flaw that 
prevents it from becoming ““London’s Longest Run.” 
Kstablished playwrights offer detailed criticism 
based on profesional experience, and suggest mar- 
kets for all promising work.—Write: BM/FTBZ, 


London. 
OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, W11 — Full Stage 
training. Stanislavsky Method. Day and evening 
classes. Interviews now for Autumn Term. Pros- 


pectus (stamped envelope).—26 Groom Place, SW1. 
ST.Oane 1040. 


QOUTH CORNISH COAST, in lovely little bay. 
7 Modern detached house, freehold; 2 reception, 
kitchen, etc., 3 bedrooms, boxroom,- bathroom, sep. 
‘WC, 2 conservatories, large concrete garage or boat- 
house, with an extra room below. Main electricity 
and water, telephone. New approved drainage. $ 
acre cultivated garden. Vacant possession end Sep- 
tember. Principals only. — Box. 996, Blackford’s 
Advertising, Queen Square, Bristol. 


PEECH AND DRAMA COURSES.—Central Lon- 
don. Evenings. Term begins 2ist September. 


—Apply: Heather Conway, LRAM (Speech 
Drama), 13 Fairlawn Avenue, W4. ®p : 


Amateur Stage 


A CORRESPONDENT draws attention 

the progress of the Rhine Army Theat 
Club. 
private to colonel, service families a 
civilian organisations, was formed in 194 
In 1946 headquarters were established ¢ 
Bad Oeynhausen, where they now play j 
the Kurtheatre, described as a miniatui 
opera house. The stage has two lars 
sections which can be raised by lifts, with) 
spacious grid, “‘ flies,’” a remodelled ligh 
ing system, and an auditorium includiz 
balcony for 400. 


The Club aims at two productions | 
month, and the professional element in aaj 


ing and production is very small, the gre 
majority of the work being entirely amate 


Plays have included The Green Bay Tvreq 


While The Sun Shines, The Man Who Ca 
to Dinner, Love on the Dole, You Ca 
Take it With You; this is a sample from 
total of forty-seven works given by t 
Club in two years. 
Average rehearsal time is three week 
playing up to a week, with some visits 


This mixed club, from all ranky 


| 


| 


neighbouring theatres. Costumes are usual} 
borrowed from the CSEU wardrobe at t 


Garrison Theatre, Hamburg, and furnity 
and properties are gathered from sund} 
sources. | 
This virile army group may be quoted | 
a continuation of that valuable work coj 
menced in the war period by the militai 
authorities, who discovered that thousa 


: it! 
of young men and women in the forces knaj 


exactly nothing of the -theatre and 
living drama. They knew celluloid ent¢ 
tainment only too well. So steps were tak} 
to organise and encourage play producti} 
by the men and women in the army. | 
The Club has one deficiency, which soi} 
readers may help to overcome. They si} 
for more theatrical literature, such as sta} 
magazines, plays, etc. If any readers ha} 
such material to spare, address it to 4 
Secretary, Rhine Army Theatre Club, Hez 
quarters, British Army of the Rhi i 
BAOR, 1. 
* I 


The Taming of the Shrew is the sum 
selection of The Taverners, for touring }| 
various licensed houses in the London an} 
and including the week of 9th-14th Aug 
at Hastings Open-Air Theatre. ! 

The Theatre Club, Mountview, opens ni 

‘ 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMET) 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theai) 
| 


* * 


| 


* 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Led., 1/5 Maple P} 


Equipment available on hire for long or sif 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 ¢4 I 
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season with a fortnightly repertory pro- 
gramme at their own little theatre at 104 
Crouch Hill, Hornsey. They closed the 
current season with Bax’s The Rose With- 
out a Thorn on 12th-17th July. This active 
club invites associate membership from the 
public, and acting membership from 
experienced players. 

_ First amateur production of All This Is 
Ended, by Jack Alldridge, by special per- 
mission of the author, will be given by the 
Curtain Club at St. Mary’s Hall, Twicken- 
ham, on 2nd-3rd December. A 
Cameo Players have formed the Anglo- 
Jewish Theatre Group, to present plays of 
Jewish interest, with specialist groups study- 
ing production, stage management and 
make-up. A playwriting group is being 
stablished to encourage’ writing of plays 


ecor artists, etc., are wanted. Further 

from Miss E. Cohen, Publicity 
O 3 Kenneth Crescent, Willesden 
Green, NW2. 


; PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
_ Sometimes In October, by B. Douglas 


memot il act. 1 m.,-8 w. 1/6. 
_ Bringing T’Chap In, by George Taylor. 1 
met. 2m.,3w. 1/6 


The Open Door, by Valrose Lindley. 1 
act. 4w. 1/6.' 


Pockets Full of Money, by Aicey Hope. . 1 
act. 5w. 1/6. 
_ Salvation Corner, by Mabel Facey. 1 act. 
maw. 1/6. 
She Laughs Last, by Peter Coke and Maud 
WGassidy. lact. 1m.,6w. 1/6. 
_ The Sweep of the Axe, by Mabel Facey. 
Mepact. 5w. 1/6. / 
Irish Miracle, by Stefanie Fone. 1 act. 
‘4m.,3w., supers. 1/6. 
The Last Post, by Ross Patterson. 1 act. 


Pc, 1/6. 
The King and the Farmer, a romantic 
emedy translated from the Spanish of 


“ope de Veda by Cecily Radford. 3 acts. 
Tim:-,5w. 4/-. 
The Man Who Kissed His Wife, by 


Donald F. Buckley. 3 acts. 5 m-., 6 w. 4/-. 
. Man Among Women, by Norman Holland. 
acts. 3m.,5w. 4/-. 

All above published by Deane & Sons. 


(Continued) 


HE Bristol Old Vic Company bring the 
_ British Repertory Theatre Festival to a 
close with a sepia production of Hamlet, 
)providing three hours sound acting. The 
eo. are home-made of dingy material 
and this makes Denmark a trifle Pimlicoish 
‘but it also makes the happenings more 
Limmediate to our sympathy in this drab 


Topical note at the little Windmill ‘’heatre is the 

ballet Olympiad 214, devised by Keith Lester, which 

is one of the high-spots of the current programme. 

In this high-speed action picture Frank Ford and 

Lesley Lorne represent Britain clearing one crisis 
: after~ another. 


a a ES 


degenerate age. Robert Eddison is a well- 
spoken but neurasthenic Prince. William 
Devlin lacks regality as the King but lends 
fine voice to the Ghost. Catherine Lacey is 
a somewhat languid Queen, but she intro- 
duces some very interesting undertones. 
Jane Wenham moved the house on the 
second night as mad Ophelia. She certainly 
gave a beautiful performance in this scene, 
impeccable in motion and music. Paul 
Rodgers makes a dry, shréwd, attractive 
Polonius. So sensible a Lord Chamberlain 
would have resorted to a barber. 

It is good news that the present Festival 
has been so successful that it is intended to 
make this an annual event. It is of first 
importance that London should have regular 
oppertunities of seeing original work from 
the provinces. H.G.M. 


“Travellers Must be Content’”’ 


Tre Busman’s Holiday Group is a new 

professional company who plan to pro- 
duce ‘‘worth-while’’ plays at their own 
cost. Such sacrifice commands respect. 
For their first venture they have chosen a 
new play by Antony Brown called Travel- 
lers Must Be Content and this will prove a 
test to the new company’s sticking power, 
for as a play it has, I fear, no future. The 
action takes place in a cafe in Brussels at 
the time of the liberation. There has been 
collaboration and the evening is occupied 
with the approach and arrival of retribu- 
tion, but really one cannot get excited. None 
of the characters have enough ‘“‘to’’ them. 
The play is well acted. Morris Sweden is 


“amusing and appears genuine as a sub- 
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merged domestic drudge. 


H,G.M, 


COMPANY MEETING 


G.R.A.. TRUST 
Unfair Discrimination 
THE twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of the Greyhound Racing Association 
Trust, Ltd., was held on 29th June, in 
London. ; B 

Mr. Francis S. Gentle, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The profit 
and loss acount shows profit and sundry 
income of £1,010,000 for 15 months, as 
against £2,125,000 for the preceding 12 
months. The 1946 results were quite excep- 
tional. The comparable figure of profit 
before taxation in 1938, the last pre-war 
year, was £350,000 in round figures. The 
Trust then paid a dividend of 40 per cent. 
and we all felt we had had a pretty good 
year. The directors now recommend a final 
Ordinary dividend of 50 per cent., making 
a total of 90 per cent. for the 15 months, 
which is equivalent to an annual rate of 72 
per cent. 

From 1st July 1948 there will be some 
amelioration of these restrictions inasmuch 
as mid-week racing will be permissible—but 
only on the basis that all licensed tracks 
in the country have been grouped in 
‘geographical areas and that all mid-week 
racing in each particular area must take 
place on the same day and in the evening 
only. 

The crippling and invidious levy of 10 
per-cent. on Totalisator turnover at grey- 
hound tracks, whilst horse and pony racing 
and off-the-course betting go free, is dis- 
criminatory and unjust taxation of one of 
the most popular sports. 

The period has been one of many 
difficulties.. Vexatious restrictions, discrim- 
inatory taxation, the fall in spending power 
of the public and rising costs have all con- 
tributed to a severe drop in gross profits, 
the full effect of which has not been felt by 
the shareholders because such a large portion 
of the 1946 profits went in excess profits tax. 
Moreover, while the present accounts 
included a period of nearly six weeks when 
all greyhound racing was stopped, we must 
bear in mind the very substantial and 
progressive fall in Totalisator revenue 
resulting from the imposition of the 10 per 
cent. pool betting duty and the fact that 
this duty was in operation for only the last 
three out of the 15 months which we have 
been reviewing. 

IT obviously cannot give you any useful 
forecast of the results for the current year, 
but, troubled as is the immediate outlook 
for the industry, the popularity of the sport 
and your company’s good repute with our 
staunch friends the greyhound racing 
patrons give me quiet confidence in the 
longer view. 


The report was adopted. 
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‘tured by Coronet Ltd. 


COMPANY MEETING 


DUFAY-CHROMEX 
Sir Herbert Morgan’s Speech 


At the meeting of Dufay-Chromex Lt 
held in London, the Chairman, Sir Herb 
Morgan, K.B.E., said :— 

The accounts show that the comp 
made a trading loss of £14,222. As we m 
a capital profit of £18,954, there has b 
a net increase in the assets of some £4,78 
subject to the dividend on the First Prefff 
euce Stock. Agreement having bef 
reached on certain taxation matters, | 
have transferred £100,000 to general resex 
accounts. The reasons for the trading le 
are to be found in the fuel crisis of 1947. \| 

There exists a market ready to consul] 
all available supplies of Dufaycoj 
materials. Production of cameras manufd} 
and Standaj 
Cameras Ltd., is highly satisfactory. 

We have in our favour the world-wi} 
demand for photographic goods, and || 
are prudently optimistic on the future of a 
business, the field of which is enormous. | 

I should like to express our apprecia 
of the services of our Managing Directt 
Mr. Demetre Daponte. His example is |} 
inspiration to the whole of the staff. 

The report was adopted, and a Note | 
thanks passed to the chairman. 
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AUTY NEWS 
New Pomeroy Salon Opened 


charming picture of Sheila Sim, taken outside 
the new Pomeroy Beauty Salon. 


‘QHE new Pomeroy Salon at 174 New Bond 
-— Street was opened officially on 24th 
June. The decor is delightful—the delicate 
pale mushroom pink walls being a perfect 
background for the dark carved wood 
‘cherubs and for the old chandeliers which 

e reflected in the large wall mirrors. The 
ae rooms are quiet and restful and 
‘clients can relax completely whilst receiving 
expert attention. If required a complete 
‘individual home skin care regime can be 
worked out. 


| Business women with theatre or dinner 
‘dates will be pleased to hear that Pomeroy 
(have arranged for the Salon to stay open 
‘until 7 o’clock on Tuesday and Thursday 
‘évenings. A quick half-hour facia] includes 
‘thorough cleansing, massage and make-up, 
but complete treatment involves massage of 
‘shoulders and neck and the application of 
‘a facial mask. The new type mask, by deep 
‘pore cleansing and stimulation of the skin 
is very effective in cases where diet deficien- 
es and mental strain have played havoc 
‘with natural skin conditions. 


A complete range of pink make-up is now 
available in the Pomeroy rouge. 


| (Continued overleaf) 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 


SATURDAYS WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


PLAYS AMATEUR PRODU CTION 


include :— 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 11m 3f 1 set 
The Brilliant Comedy Hit 


ANOTHER LOVE STORY 
5f 6m 1 set 

PINK STRING AND SEALING 

WAX 4m 5f 1 set 

FRIEDA 5m 4f 1 set 

JUNIOR MISS 1 set 6f 13m 

(many M parts doubled) 
ONE ACT 

EXPERT EVIDENCE 3m 2f BEYOND 1f 3m 

LAKE OF DARKNESS 2m 2f ROUGH JUSTICE 8f 
REPENT AT LEISURE 7f 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON, W1 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT 
1m 6f 1 set 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO 

DINNER 9f 16m 1 set 

GREAT DAY 3m 11f 1 set 

DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD 
3m 5f 1 set 


PLAYS— 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD,R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 


IMPORTANT 
Whatever part you have to play, it will be better 
if you have studied 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION. 
MOVEMENT, & ACTING TECHNIQUE 


SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS 
Acting, Singing, Fencing 
INTERVIEWS 


For Autumn casting now being held. 
‘ attention. given 


Individuay 


STUDIO THEATRE 


10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


Tel. BAYswater 5216 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Radio Screen 


Patrons { 


Stage 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


THE FOUNDATION OFA GOOD VOICE 
7 Ce 
ANDERSONS 


THROAT 
PECIFIC 


su, «= AGAIN Obtacnable 


[At al! chemists, Boots, Timothy Whites 
& Taylors, or of the sole manufacturers:- 
SANDERSONS (Chemists) LTD. 40 Peter St., Manchester 2 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
West Street Shaftesbury Avenue (TEM 1171) 
Evenings 7.0 Matinees Tues. Sat. 2.30 


“LITTLE LAMBS EAT IVY” 


b 
NOEL LANGLEY 
Produced by CHARLES HICKMAN 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 
MARQUIS DE CEUVAS 


GRAND BALLET 


de Monte Carlo 


From August 2 to 28 Evenings at 7.0 Mats. 
Wed. & Sat. 2.30 Programme at Box Office 


PALACE THEATRE (Gerrard 6834) 
Mon., Tues., Thurs. and Fri. at 7.0 
Wednesday and Saturday at 5.15 and 8.15 
LEE EPHRAIM’S Musical Romance 


“ CARISSIMA ” 


with LESTER FERGUSON - SHIRL CONWAY - ELIZABETH 
THEILMANN - PETER HADDON - HANNAH WATT 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECL 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in conjunction 
with the Arts Council present 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


For 2 weeks commencing 6 September 
Booking opens 23 August 


The Beggars Opera 


September 6, 7,9, 11, 14, 15, 17 and 18 


Albert Herring 


September 8, 10, 13 and 16 
Conductors: Benjamin BRITTEN Ivan CLAYTON 


The Sadler’s Wells Opera Season 1948-9 will open 

Monday 27 Sept. at 7 o’clock with COSI FAN TUTTI 

Booking opens 13 Sept. Repertoire to be announced 
at later date 


STRAND THEATRE 


Aldwych, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2660, 4143 
Evenings at 7 o’clock Mats. Tues. & Thur..at 2.30 


YOLANDE DONLAN 
in NOEL LANGLEY'‘S 


‘CAGE ME A PEACOCK ” 


A New Musical 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [te 
Evgs. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 7! 


A. E. MATTHEWS MaARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAFL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler 


In the picture on page 39, taken ow 
side the Pomeroy Salon, is Sheila Sim, wi 
of Richard Attenborough, who plays ch 
him in Pilgrim’s Picture Production of | 
‘Guinea-Pig. When she opened the Salil 
she was presented by Mr. E. J. Mosley w | 
a guinea-pig for good luck, and a cheq) 
for the Actors’ Orphanage Benevolent Fu " 


Travel Size Perfume | 

All five Goya perfumes: Heather, Studi 
Great Expectations, Gardenia and No. 
are now available in a new travel size, 
retail price of which is 7/6, including ar 

A distinctive feature of the bottle is t 
screw cap, specially designed to be of servi) 
to the modern traveller, since glass stopp4 
have been found frequently to pop out 
the bottle during air travel. 


Cuba to Cadiz (Continued) | 
enters to work her spell on the public. Evy 
then, the family stay on the stage to asss 
their gitted daughter. 

Hand-clapping is one of the features 
their dances, particularly the Colombia) 
Gitana, which Carmen performs in a a 


with a long white train, and the Fandan 
Verdiales, in which she wears the tight why 
trousers favoured by the young men || 
Spain. The tamily torm a semi-circle, a4 
with hand-clapping as a means of percussi} 
they urge on Carmen as a football cro H 
encourages the centre-forward to score} 
goal. She likes them about her, and on th 
account her dances become far mae 
animated than if performed on a bare sta 
The brothers, sisters and cousins inspire } 
far more than'the audience. The peoples 
the stalls and the gallery mean nothing’ 
her while she is dancing. -She is not ew 
conscious of their presence—she is lost 
the dance and the music, obeying only 
dictates of her heart. The audience | 
captivated, just the same! 

Both Miss Dunham and Carmen, 
violently opposed in their artistic principl 
have each won a legion of loyal suppor f 
in London, which means that they can co} 
back as often as they choose. They ; 
essentially vastly different because a pictt 
of Cuba and an impression of Cadiz shot 
never be painted in the same medium if 1 
artist wishes to get the best resul 
Dunham and Carmen always get the b 
results. 


| 


SALVAGE YOUR WASTE PAPER’ 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE CONTINUES AND| 
IT IS MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY TO| 
SALVAGE EVERY POUND OF WASTE! 
PAPER TO SAVE DOLLARS. AN URGENT) 
APPEAL IS MADE TO ALL TO HELP IN| 
THIS VITAL NATIONAL EFFORT. 
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M. TENNENT Ltd 


POLLO 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


‘*THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE” 


A Farce by John Dighton 


CRITERION 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
present 


| YVONNE ARNAUD |, CHARLES VICTOR 


“TRAVELLER’S JOY” 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


. GLOBE 
A Company of Four Production 


| JOSEPH CALLEIA  MARGALO GILLMORE 
“ALL MY SONS” 


by Arthur Miller 


HAYMARKET 
HELEN HAYES 


in 


“THE GLASS MENAGERIE’’ 


By Tennessee Williams’ 
Directed by John Gielgud 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 


ROGER LIVESEY JOYCE REDMAN 
“CRIME PASSIONEL”’ 


by Jean-Paul Sartre 


-PHENIX 
A Company of Four Production 


CYRIL RITCHARD MADGE ELLIOTT 


in 

* THE RELAPSE ”’ 

or “VIRTUE IN DANGER” 
by Sir John Vanbrugh 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


“OKLAHOMA!” 


mats 


| Tennent Productions Ltd 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment’*—Tatler 


**A LA CARTE” 


A New Revue ; 
Music by Charles Zwar 


HERMIONE HENRY 
BADDELEY KENDALL 


“The Show of the Year’” Daily Herald ~~ 
Evenings at 7.0 Matinees Wed. & Sat..2.30 
at the SAVOY THEATRE (Tem 8888) 


JONATHAN 


A New Play by Alan Melville 


LEO CORAL 
GENN BROWNE 


Evenings at 7.30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30. ; 
at the ALDWYCH THEATRE (Tem 6404) | 


By Alan Melville 


PRINCE OF WALES 


FOR THE INFORMATION’ OF MEMBERS - 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 3334) 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
“STARLIGHT ROOF’’- 


Wie Oliver Pat Kirkwood 
Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly at 6 and 8.30 Mat. Wed. 2.40 
The World’s Foremost Recording Stars 


THE ANDREWS SISTERS 
Maxene, Patty and La Verne 
and Big Supporting Company 


( Whi. 8681 ) 
Evenings 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 and 8.15 
Val Parnell presents the Dance Sensation of America 
KATHERINE DUNHAM 
Her Dancers & Musicians in 


‘<A CARIBBEAN RHAPSODY ’’ 


Mia oO a ee ee 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE . 
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